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No MAP: The Senate, which 
fortnight ago ratified the Atlantic 
Pact, now stalls over Military Aid 
Program to implement that in- 
strument. Ironically, initials of the 
measure spell out MAP, but solons 
fume that course isn’t charted; 
they were given no hint of compre- 
hensive provisions. When they ok’d 
charge slip, they knew a bill would 
follow. But they are stunned by 
size and scope of proposed pro- 
gram. Under its provisions, Pres 
TRUMAN presumably could ship 
arms anywhere, in any volume, to 
route reds. Costs will run to more 
billions than Senators care to count. 
Nevertheless, a token start will 
probably be voted this session—you 
can’t ratify a pact and leave it 
dangling. In the fable of the 
camel who inched his way into the 
tent, the moral is that the owner 
should have been hep to the ways 
and wiles of ruminant quadrupeds. 

Lavender dilly-dally: The Con- 
servative Party’s current statement 
of policy, The Right Road for 
Britain, brings to mind the com- 
ment of Mrs Cassady. Told by 
the undertaker that white was the 
color for colleens, lavender for 
matrons, she observed, “Me Bridget 
never married, so make the shroud 
o’ white. But, Mr O’Reilley—ye 
might be usin’ just a touch o’ lav- 
ender.” Document endorses free en- 
terprise, independence, efficiency, 
but promises by implication bene- 
fits of socialization. Tories promise 
better show than opposition—but 
at lower prices. Remains to be seen 
whether electorate will be impressed. 


Sen Ros’r A Tart, of O: “Every 
individual in this country has to 
give up things he would like to 
have because he hasn’t the money 
to pay for them. The gov’t is no 
different from any individual.” 1-Q 


“ ” 


Dr Davmw F Tracy, of N Y, con- 
tending hypnotism helps beat heat: 
“I’ve carried it a little too far. I’ve 
been telling myself all wk that I’m 
buried in an iceberg and now I’ve 
got the sniffles.” 2-Q 


“ ” 


RACHELE MUSSOLINI, wife of form- 
er Italian Fascist leader: “History 
will vindicate my husband. He was 
a patriot who loved his country 
more than life itself.” 3-Q 

HENRY A WALLACE, attacking pro- 
posed arms plan: “The Pres may 
well go down in history as the 
man who propped up the world 
with bayonets and tanks and air- 
planes while factories were closing 
and men and women became un- 
employed by the millions. Like 
Louis, the King of France, ‘After 
him, the deluge.’” 4-Q 


“ ” 


ERNEST BEVIN, British For’gn 
Sec’y: “The U S is as much a 
welfare state as we are, only it 
is a different form.” 5-Q 


“ ” 


ALBERT W HAWKES, former Sena- 
tor from N J: “So long as a ma- 
jority of our people seek to give 
less for a dollar, they will get less 
for a dollar.” 6-Q 

Ros’t HUTCHINS, Chancellor, Univ 
of Chicago: “If it is possible to 
apply atomic energy to peace- 


time purposes we shall have more 
vacant time. Atomic energy con- 
fronts mankind with this dreadful 
choice: “If we have war we shall 
be blown to bits; if we have peace 
we shall be bored to death.” 7-Q 

Dr ABRAHAM STONE, pres, Ameri- 
Ass’n of Marriage Counselors: “The 
American family is not falling 
apart. It is simply changing. It 
has cut itself loose from old tra- 
ditions, but has not yet quite at- 
tached itself to new ones.” 8-Q 

Chief Justice FreD Vinson, U S 
Supreme Court: “When nations 
are dealing with each other, pa- 
tience is called for. Keep your 
eyes open and if necessary keep 
your trigger finger limber. Keep 
awake and keep strong. Some 
people understand the language of 
strength better than any other 
kind of talk.” 9-Q 

STUYVESANT VAN VEEM, assoc prof 
of art, N Y City College, conclud- 
ing 14-yr study of burlesque: “In- 
terest in burlesque is not confined 
to so-called lowbrows. In Washing- 
ton I found many Senators, gov’t 
officials and even Supreme Court 
Justices to be regular burlesque 














E WHO NEVER QUOTES, 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


AGE—1 


In the old days, a man’s age 
was measured by his yrs—today, 
by the intensity of his history.— 
W P Tortiz, Canadian Business. 


AGREEMENT—2 

We seem to have even more 
great thinkers than we had before 
the war, but the difficulty is to 
find 2 of them who agree on any- 
thing. — Hufvudstadsbladet. (Hel- 
singfors, Finland) 


BUSINESS—3 

Some commentators, with refer- 
ence to our still relatively high 
production figures, have called our 
current situation a “recession de 
luxe.”—Consumer Reports. 


CIVILIZATION—4 

The fact that this civilization 
survives makes us wonder more 
and more what could have de- 
stroyed the old ones.—PETER FIJELL, 
Verdens Gang. (Oslo, Norway) 


COINCIDENCE—5 

Mrs Ferguson rec’d word from 
her grandson that he had been 
sent on a special flying mission, 
but would be home on Sat. All wk 
the thought was in her mind: 
Would he return safely? Sat after- 


noon, toward dusk, she parted the 
draperies at her window and there, 
across the st, were the words, “HE 
Wi.” The doorbell rang; a tele- 
gram had arrived. It read, “Ar- 
rived home safe.” Mrs. Ferguson 
went back to the window. There 
were the words, “HE WILL.” She 
parted the draperies still wider and 
then read: “THE WILLIAMS HARD- 
WARE Co.”—CEDRIC ADAMS, Minne- 
apolis Tribune. 


CONVICTION—6 

Conviction brings a silent, in- 
definable beauty into faces made 
of the commonest human clay; 
the devout worshipper at any 
shrine reflects something of its 
golden glow, even as the glory of 
a noble love shines like a sort of 
light from a woman’s face.—Hon- 
ORE DE BALZAC.* 


CRIME—Rehabilitation—7 

Biologists devote a great deal of 
time to cell life—criminal courts 
devote too little-—HaL Cocuran, Pi- 
oneer Press. 


CRITICISM--8 

Lively criticism, even if some- 
times misconceived or unfair, is 
the life blood of democracy.—Sir 
HARTLEY SHAWCROSS, British Att’y 
Gen’l, World Digest. (London) 


Fear less, hope more; eat less, 
chew more; whine less, breathe | 
| more; talk less, say more; hate | 
| less, love more; and all good | 
| things will be yours—Swedish | 
| Proverb. 9 


DICTATORSHIP—10 

People who feel the need of a 
dictator always think of him dic- 
tating to somebody else. — KNUT 
Doxker, Hemmets Jnl. (Stockholm, 
Sweden) 


DIGNITY—11 

What a woman saves in time 
when she runs for a st car, she 
usually loses in dignity Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 








DIVORCE—12 

The city of N Y has one of 
the lowest divorce rates of any 
large city in the country, lower 
than Catholic Baltimore, lower 
than mid-western St Louis. It even 
has a lower rate than the rural 
areas of N Y state!—BERGEN EVANs, 
American Mercury. 


DRINK—Drinking—13 

The rich are alcoholics and the 
poor are drunks.—Geo STOLL, Sr, 
at Nat’l Conf of Social Work. 


EDUCATION—14 

Democratic education must be 
not only democratic but also edu- 
cation.— BERNARD IDDINGS BELL, Cri- 
sis in Education. (Whittlesey) 


ERROR—Correction—15 

A father told his little boy the 
story of the lost sheep; how it 
found a hole in the fence and 
crawled thru; how glad it was to 
get away; how it played until it 
wandered so far it could not find 
its way home. Then he told of 
the wolf that chased the sheep, 
and how finally the Good Shep- 
herd came and rescued it and 
carried it back to the fold. 

The little boy was greatly in- 
terested, but when the story was 
over, he surprised his father by 
asking: “And did they nail up 
the hole in the fence?”—Circuit 
Rider. 


GIFTS—Giving—16 

Coming generations will have 
greater respect for the memory 
and work of the man who thought 
of them in his _ philanthropies, 
than they will for the man who 
merely has on his tombstone: 

Here lies the richest man in 
the cemetery.—A M VOLLMER, West- 
ern Recorder. ; 


GOD—and Man—17 

A boy of 9 was being questioned 
by an older lad about the Catholic 
religion in a somewhat cynical 
vein and the youngster acquitted 
himself with credit. Finally, the 
older one challenged: 
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“Tl give you 2 dimes if you tell 
me where God is!” 

“T’ll give you 2 dimes,” was the 
prompt reply, “if you will tell me 
where He is not!”-T J McINERNEY, 
Information. 
| Now there is to be atomic | 
| chess. Its inventor, Nasouhi Bey | 
| Tahir, is Deputy Minister of | 
| Agriculture in Transjordan. | 
| To the standard pieces, Na- | 
| souhi Bey has added 2 new | 
| 20th century chessmen—the air- | 
| plane and the tank. This gives | 
| each side 5 powerful pieces. A | 
| pawn, when it is promoted, can | 
| become an atomic bomb, and | 
| when deployed against an op- | 
| ponent will annihilate all the | 
| pieces (one’s Own as well as | 
one’s opponent’s) within a ra- 
| dius of 6 squares from the ob- 
| ject of attack; it is, therefore, | 
| 2 double-edged weapon which | 
| must be used carefully.—London | 
| Observer. 18 | 


GOvV’T—19 

Emperor Frederick the Great,* 
King of Prussia, had a difficult 
time in balancing his country’s 
budget. He invited persons of note 
to a banquet to discuss the situa- 
tion. Explaining his dilemma, he 
asked why, altho taxes were high, 
not enough money was in the cof- 
fers to meet expenses. 

An old gen’l, seated at the far 
end of the banquet table, arose and 
fished a large lump of ice from 
his punch bowl. He held the ice 
a moment, then passed it to his 
neighbor, asking that it be passed 
from hand to hand until it reached 
the emperor. 

By the time the ice reached 
Emperor Frederick, it was the size 
of a small walnut. The lesson was 
obvious — there were too many 
hands in the gov’t.—Highways of 
Happiness. 


HAPPINESS—20 

Happiness depends ist of all on 
what is inside the individual. No 
am’t of external things, of happy 
activity around one, will produce 
happiness if the inside is full of 
poison.—Recreation. 


HEALTH—Mental vs Physical—21 

Depression, gloom, pessimism, 
despair, discouragement, these slay 
10 human beings to every 1 mur- 
dered by typhoid, influenza, dia- 
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betes or pneumonia. If tuberculosis 
is the great white plague, fear is 
the great black plague.—GILBERT 
Morray, quoted in Forbes. 


IMAGINATION—22 

The imagination is a gallery in 
which we hang pictures, both of 
what we have done and what we 
intend to do. We may not always 
turn these pictures into realities 
at once, but they are there to in- 
terest and encourage us, and to 
come to our aid when needed.— 
GRENVILLE KLEISER, “Imagination 
and Initiative,’ Red Barrel, hm, 
Coca-Cola Co, 5-’49. 


INTERNAT’L RELATIONS—23 
We in the U S must stop re- 
garding the rest of the world 
merely as a source of exotic and 
strategic mat’ls, and a place to 
sightsee. We must be concerned 
over the economic plight of the 
Transvaal gold miner, as well as 
over that of the American share- 
cropper and slum-dweller—CutTH- 
BERT DANIEL & ARTHUR M SQuIRES, 
“Next Steps on the Road to Peace,” 
Christian Century, 6-8-’49. 


LANGUAGE—24 

A semantically-oriented shoe- 
shine boy posted this sign in the 
Ind State House: “Pedal habila- 
ments artistically lubricated and 
illuminated with an ambidextrous 
facility for the infinitesimal re- 
muneration of 25¢.”—Tide. 


MANAGEMENT—25 

The emergence of a new met 
era is the tranferring of employers 
from technology to humanics. It 
is the application of the same time, 
skill, effort, logic, understanding 
and competency to human re- 
sources which mgt applied so suc- 
cessfully in the past to physical 
resources.—SamM’L A APLEY, “Emer- 
gence of a New Mgt Era,” Person- 
nel, 5-49. 


MARRIAGE—26 

Getting married is difficult on 
some outback stations in Austra- 
lia’s northern territory. On 1 sta- 
tion 10 men were married in the 
same suit, borrowed and rebor- 
rowed. Nearest clergyman was hun- 
dreds of mi’s away. One station 
worker and his girl marriecl them- 
selves by throwing a stone in the 
lagoon and promising to be true 
to each other “till the stone float- 
ed.”—Indianapolis Star. 
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Whether great men actually ut- 
ter the noble words ascribed to 
them on historic occasions, always 
is a moot question. Gen JoHN J 
PERSHING, at the tomb of the 
French war hero, may indeed have 
said, “Lafayette, we are here,”— 
or he may have had gifted public 
relations counsel. 

But there isn’t much question as 
to what LAFAYETTE,* himself, said 
when he re-visited America, at the 
invitation of Congress, just 125 
yrs ago (Aug 15, 1824). In response 
to a long and flowery welcome 
from the Mayor of N Y C, the 
Gen’l said simply, “Sir, it is a great 
pleasure to be here.” No one close 
to LAFAYETTE doubted the sincerity 
of that statement. Never before or 
since has a private citizen been 
so literally the guest of a nation. 
Gen MARIE GILBERT Du MOTIER LaA- 
FAYETTE was in America for 1 yr 
and 25 days. Except when he was 
traveling by carriage from one 
community to another (including 
the 6 named in his honor) his life 
was a succession of banquets, re- 
ceptions and celebrations. He loved 
every min of it. Only once in 
his sec’y’s detailed jnl appears the 
entry, “The Gen’l spent the day 
quietly in his quarters.” Gen La- 
FAYETTE was then 67; the war had 
been over nearly half a century. 
But everywhere grizzled Revolu- 
tionary warriors fought for the 
privilege of shaking the hand of 
their comrade. 

At Wilmington, Del, BELL Mc- 
CLosKEY said, diffidently, “I got 
somethin’ fer you, Gen’l; somethin’ 
I been savin’ a mighty long time.” 
It was a ball extracted by the 
donor from a wound LAFAYETTE 
suffered in his lst engagement, at 
the battle of Brandywine. There 
were tears in the old Gen’l’s eyes 
as he accepted the treasured token. 
Sometime later, when Congress 
voted Gen LAFAYETTE $200,000 and 
a township of public lands, he said 
it was very nice, and he was 
much obliged. 











The Making of a Hero 
Rev PHILIP JEROME CLEVELAND 


In August, 1811, a 10-yr-old 
youth shipped as cabin boy under 
the command of his adopted father, 
Comdr David Porter, of the U S 
frigate Esser. 

Those were rough times. The 
boy thought he was acquiring man- 
ly qualities when he learned to 
drink, gamble and swear. Sailors 
grinned at his progress, but not 
Porter, who had adopted the boy 
a few yrs after his mother’s death. 

One day the Comdr summoned 
the lad to his cabin. “Davy, what 
do you mean to be in life?” 


“I want to follow the sea.” 


“Follow the sea? Be a poor, mis- 
erable, drunken sailor, destined to 
die in some for’gn fever hospital?” 

The boy quailed, then recovered 
his poise. “I’ll tread the quarter- 
deck and command as you do!” 

“What—you?” scowled the father. 
“No officer ever trod the quarter- 
deck with such habits as you have 
learned. You'll have to steer in 
a different direction if you want 
to become a man!” 


The Comdr gave his adopted son 
a withering glance and stalked out 
of the cabin. When the stunned 
boy went on deck again, there was 
a new light in his eyes. 


Decades later, sitting on the 
porch of a Long Beach hotel, 
America’s most celebrated seaman 
made a confession. He had resolved, 
before leaving that cabin, to steer 
his course the Comdr’s way. Thus 
in 1866, David G Farragut* became 
an Adm’l, highest rank in the U S 
Navy.—Coronet. 

NAT’L DEFENSE—27 

Figures compiled by Ass’t Air 
Force Sec’y Eugene M Zuckert 
show that defense costs now am’t 
to $101.40 for each person in the 
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nation, as compared to $8 before 
World War II. These costs are in 
addition to tremendous expenses 
directly chargeable to the war, 
such as for’gn aid, vets’ benefits 
and debt interest. 

A further breakdown showed a 
man earning $5,000 a yr is con- 
tributing $238 annually for de- 
fense and $112 for for’gn aid. If 
he makes $10,000 he pays $620 in 
taxes for defense and $290 for 
for’gn aid. Even a man earning 
only $2,000 a yr pays $68 for de- 
fense and $32 for for’gn aid.— 
IN S. 


NATURE—28 

Nature is an original artist— 
that is why she so often scorns 
to copy the pictures on flower- 
seed packets!—Joker. (Copenhagen, 
Denmark) 


OPPORTUNITY—29 

Opportunity doesn’t knock these 
days; it rings the phone and asks 
a silly question—Sunshine Mag. 


ORIGIN—Pate de foie gras—30 
Pate de foie gras, the goose-liver 
paste, was invented in Strasbourg 
and reached a peak of exquisite 
cruelty and perfection 150 yrs ago. 
The practice, since abolished, was 
to nail geese to the floor—to pre- 
vent exercise, put out their eyes— 
to prevent distraction, and cram 
them constantly with walnuts. 
Goose livers thus produced were 
sometimes 10 to 12 times the nor- 
mal size—T1sor Koeves, UN World. 


POETRY—Inspiration—31 

Much has been made of the 
poet’s inspiration, whence it comes 
and in what deathless poetry it 
finds expression. Be prepared for 
a bit of disillusionment on this 
score from no less a master than 
Sir Walter Scott.* 

Maria Edgeworth, visiting Ab- 
botsford, asked Sir Walter to visit 
with her the ruins of Melrose Ab- 
bey by night, at the same time 
quoting his famous lines: 

“If you would view fair Melrose 
aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight.” 

“Yes,” agreed Scott, “let us go, 
by all means, for I have never 
seen it.”—Life Digest. 


PRAYER—32 

Grace before meat in England 
reflects the prevailing austerity, 
according to Thurman Sensing, di- 
rector of research for the Southern 


States Industrial Council of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Sensing, who recently 
visited England, quotes an English 
clergyman thus: 
“We thank thee, Lord, for food 
to eat, 
And friends to make repasts re- 
plete, 
And pray that we may get more 
meat.”—Chicago Daily News. 


PREACHERS—Preaching—33 

A minister relates the following 
experience: After the service 1 
Sunday morning he was approached 
by an old lady who expressed 
great appreciation over his dis- 
course. “You can never know what 
your service meant to me,” she 
said. “Why, it was just like water 
to a drowning man.”’—Arkansas 
Baptist. 


RADIO—34 

The radio giveaway gimmick can 
even change people’s personalities. 
A Twin Falls, Ida, matron, who 
reported that she had “always 
suffered from inferiority and inse- 
curity,” was chosen “Queen for a 
Day” on the giveaway of the same 
name. 

“Now,” she testifies, “I can meet 
anyone, look him in the eye and 
feel equal.” DON DORNBROOK, 
“Giveaway Gold,” Eagle, 8-49. 


SEXES—35 
An Oslo schoolgirl, in an essay, 
gave the following definition of 


Gen Wm Booth* 


| | 
| Enters Into Heaven | 
| Booth led boldly with his big | 
| brass drum— | 
| (Are you washed in the blood of | 
| the Lamb?) I 
| The Saints smiled gravely and | 
| they said: “He’s come.” | 
| (Are you washed in the blood of | 
| the Lamb?) | 
Walking lepers followed, rank | 
on rank, | 
Lurching bravos from the ditches 
| dank 
Drabs from the alleyways and | 
| drug fiends pale— | 
| Minds still passion-ridden, soul- | 
| powers frail:— i 
| Vermin-eaten saints with moldy | 
| breath. | 
| Unwashed legions with the ways | 
| of Death— | 
| (Are you washed in the blood of | 
| the Lamb?) | 
| —Excerpt from poem by Vacuet | 
| Lrnpsay. 36 
| 
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man: “Men are something that 
women marry. They smoke, drink 
and curse. Men are more logical 
than women, but more zoological, 
too. Both men dnd women sprang 
from apes, but women sprang 
farther away.”—N A N A. 


SPEECH—Introduction—37 

“Dr” preceded the name of a 
rather distinguished speaker on 
the program. The toastmaster, still 
glowing with too many pre-dinner 
cocktails, launched into his intro- 
duction and referred familiarly to 
the speaker as “Doc.” Finally he 
wound up with a yarn in which 
“Doc” was the central figure in a 
bar-room episode. 

“I want to apologize to our toast- 
master,” the speaker began gently. 
“All during the dinner I have per- 
mitted him to think that the term 
‘doctor’ before my name stands for 
Drunk and Disorderly instead of 
telling him that it is really for 
Doctor of Divinity.” People said 
later that a very small midget who 
looked strangely like the toast- 
master was seen furtively depart- 
ing from the hotel immediately af- 
ter the meeting —KVP Philosopher, 
hm, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co. 


SUCCESS—38 

Addressing the N Y Daily Mir- 
rors 6th annual Youth Forum, 
elder statesman Bernard Baruch* 
listed his recipe for success: 

Be polite, prepare yourself for 
whatever you are asked to do, 
keep yourself tidy, be cheerful, 
don’t be envious, be honest with 
yourself so you will be honest with 
others, be helpful, interest yourself 
in your job, don’t pity yourself, 
be quick to praise, be loyal to your 
friends, avoid prejudices, be inde- 
pendent, interest yourself in poli- 
tics, and read the newspapers. 


SYMBOLISM—39 

In ancient Egypt the figure 1 
was represented by a vertical line, 
10 by a horseshoe, 100 by a cork- 
screw, 10,000 by a pointing finger, 
100,000 by a jumping frog, and 
1,000,000 by a man with an as- 
tonished look on his face!—Leader 
Mag. (London) 


TELEVISION—40 

Non-broadcast television service 
will probably do many jobs in the 
near future including the guarding 
of asylum and prison corridors, 
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and making it possible to watch 
chemical or radioactivity action 
from protected position. — Science 
News Letter. 


Uncalled-for-Epitaph | 
(WILL ROGERS*) 

I worked with gum and grin | 
and lariat | 

To entertain the proletariat | 
And with my Oklahomely wit | 
I brightened up the earth a bit. | 
Td brighten Heaven with my | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


capers— 

But shucks, the Lord don’t read 
the papers. 

—OGDEN NaSH,* Happy Days. 

(Simon & Schuster) 41 


THOUGHT—42 

No one deserves the name of 
thinker until he dare think for- 
bidden thoughts. We all do, but few 
of us dare admit it to ourselves. 
For the capacities of the human 
mind are limitless, and to try to 
limit them by a high board-fence 
of veto, taboo, or dogma, is an at- 
tempt to rope off a stellar galaxy 
as a sheep pasture.—Boston Globe. 


TROUBLE—43 

There is one thing you can bor- 
row without any red tape or other 
formalities—trouble—Hart County 
(Ky) News. 


WISDOM—44 
A wise man has more ballast 
than sail—Origin unknown. 


WOMEN—45 

Women might be allowed to hold 
office in the church, but of course 
they would not want to be elders. 
—Watchman-Examiner. 


WORK—Recreation—46 

Any activity can be either sheer 
drudgery or active pleasure, de- 
pending on how you regard it. 
To do something “just for fun,” 
without compulsion, is essential to 
happiness. I know a chauffeur who 
“plays” at being an artist; a sur- 
geon who “plays” at being a cook; 
a writer who “plays” at theatrical 
production . . . Work which you 
have to do can become a terrible 
burden unless you find an alterna- 
tive outlet in something you want 
to do. — ROFFE THOMPSON, John 
Bull. (London) 


YOUTH—47 

The young people in my country 
used to hike when they went on 
hikes, now they take taxis to the 
youth hostels. They are given 
minds, but they can’t think; they 
are given souls, but they don’t 
know what to do with them. The 
Church has lost youth—everyone 
has lost youth—Rev Gro M Do- 
HERTY, of Aberdeen, Scotland. 





August 14 


1867—b John Galsworthy, English 
novelis 

1870—*d David Farragut, ist adm’l, 
U S Nav 

1941—*Atlantic Charter made known 
to world 

1945—Japan surrendered uncondition- 
ally to Allies 

August 15 

1613—b Jeremy Taylor, English bishop, 

author 


1769—b Napoleon I, French emperor 


1771—*b Sir Walter Scott, Scottish 
poet, novelist 

1785—b Thos De Quincey, English 
essayist 

1824—*Gen Lafayette landed in N Y 
for visit 


a Canal officially opened 
world commerce 

1935—"d Will Rogers and Wiley Post, 
plane crash 

1947--India gained independence from 
Great Britain 

August 16 

1854—d Duncan Phyfe, Scottish-born 
American cabinet maker, furni- 
ture designer 

1899—d Rob’t Bunsen, German chemist 

1948—*d Babe Ruth, American baseball 


player 
August 17 
1786—b David Crockett, American 


frontiersman, Indian fighter 
1786—*d Frederick II, the Great, King 


of Prussia 
1850—*d _—" de Balzac, French 
nov 
1896—Gold discovered in Klondike 
August 18 
1587—b Virginia Dare, ist English 
child born in America 
1774—b Meriwether Lewis, English ex- 
—— leader Lewis & Clark 
Expedition 
1834—b Marshall Field, American mer- 
chant, philanthropist 


August 19 

1662—d Blaise Pascal, 

her, scientist 

Seth Thomas, American pion- 

eer clock mfr 

1819—d Jas Watt, Scottish inventor, 
discoverer of steam power 

1870—*b Bernard Baruch, American 


statesman 
1871—b Orville Wright, 

ventor, plane mfr 
1902— = _ouaen Nash, American hum- 


French philoso- 


American in- 


1949—Nat’l Aviation Day 
August 20 


a left England on ‘“May- 
ow 

1778—b Pernarde O’Higgins, Chilean 
patriot, revolutionist 


1833—b Benj Harrison, 23rd U 8S Pres 

1912—*d Wm Booth, English religious 
leader, founder Salvation Army 

*Relevant mat’l in current issue. See 
items thus marked. 





A little boy had been told by 
his mother not to mention a 
guest’s amputated foot. 

“No, Mother,” he repl’d, “and 
when I get to Heaven I won’t say 
anything to John the Baptist about 
his head.”—Irish Catholic. a 


“ ” 


Critics: People who go places 
and boo things . . —Contact. 


“ ” 


Will Rogers* was once seated 
next to a dowager at a dinner. She 
kept attacking “those for’gners,” 
and he kept squelching her. 

“I don’t understand,” she finally 
said, “why they ever invited any- 
one like you here.” 

“I can’t understand, it either,” 
snapped Rogers, “unless I was the 
only one they could find who 
would sit next to you.”—WALTER 
WINCHELL, King Features Syndi- 
cate. b 

A gentleman doesn’t blow his 
knows. — Kitchener-Waterloo 

Record. 


“ ” 


At the end of a gala evening in 
the theater in Colon, after the 
concert of a famous singer, a 
beautiful, well-dressed woman ap- 
proached the artist and _ inq’d, 
“Do I have the pleasure of ad- 
dressing the illustrious and famous 
tenor Canzoni?” 

“At your service, milady,” repl’d 
the tenor, flattered. “May I be of 
help to you?” 

And the woman, accepting his 
offer, ans’d, “Since my chauffeur is 
not here in his accustomed place, 
would you please use your power- 
ful voice to call him?’—Mundo 
Argentino. (QuorTe translation) ec 


“Our best dog lost a front leg 
in a fight with a bear, and we 
made him a wooden leg,” said 
the Old Timer. “But, you know, 
it kind of spoiled our hunting, 
’cause every time the dog cornered 
game he’d use that wooden leg 
to beat its brains out, and spoiled 
our shooting.”—Little Rock (Ark) 
Democrat. d 


“ ” 


The teacher of little Cheryl’s 


class took her pupils to a session 






GUO) STORIES - 


You Can Use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


TED FLECK 
While travelling thru the 
backwoods, a young salesman 


was forced to dine at a farm- 
house. Dissatisfied with his 
meal of corn bread and bacon, 
he asked if he might have a 
glass of milk. “I’m afraid not,” 
repl’d his shiftless host. “Fact 
is, we ain’t had any milk 
since the dog died.” 

“Since the dog died?” echoed 
the stranger. “What’s that got 
to do with it?” 

“Ever’thing,” drawled the 
farmer. “Now we haven’t any- 
one to go and fetch the cow.” 
—Country Gentleman. 


of the City Council as a part of 
their “know your city” project. 
Cheryl was full of all sorts of 
information—and mis-information, 
that night. She was very sure 
about many things, but admitted 
to her father that she was puzzled 
by 1 procedure. “Daddy, what made 
the men keep getting up and say- 
ing, ‘I’m 2nd in the ocean’?”—Ca- 
MILLA GLADWIN, Mag Digest. e 


Ordeal: What an ideal be- 
comes after you marry him.— 
Louisville -Courier-Jnl. 


“oe ” 


The latest one about the prover- 
bial absent minded prof concerns 
an Oxford gentleman who woke up 
one morning with the thought that 
he had forgotten to attend a very 
important social function the pre- 
vious Fri. He rushed to the tele- 
phone and called his hostess. His 
apologies were profuse and sin- 
cere. “Don’t worry, prof,” said the 
hostess. “You were there.”—¥Mil- 
waukee Jnl. f 


“ ” 


Two lions in the Regent’s Park 
Zoo, London, infuriated by their 
meager rations, broke out in search 
of food. One, who visited the 
country, ret’d in 3 days, hung- 
rier and thinner than ever and 
much distressed because people 


kept such careful watch on even 
such little things as chickens. Next 
night his companion ret’d, fat 
and quite happy. “How did you 
manage to eat so well and not get 
driven away?” his friend demanded. 
“Why, I simply went down to the 
Gov’t offices in Whitehall,” the 
other lion repl’d. “Each night I 
devoured 2 civil servants—and no- 
body seemed to miss them at all.” 
—N Y Times Mag. g 


“ ” 


John L Lewis: Mine Fuehrer. 
—Pathfinder. 


After several hrs of fishing, the 
little girl suddenly threw down her 
pole and cried, “I quit!” 

“What’s the matter?” her father 
asked. 

“Nothing,” said the child, “ex- 
cept that I can’t seem to get waited 
on.”—Boston Globe. h 


A bridge table is one place 
they're eager to do a husband’s 
bidding —Wall St Jnl. 


“ ” 


In a N Y C courtroom, a tall, 
badly bruised man and his wisp of 
a wife stood before the judge’s 
bench. The august man of the law 
focused his shrewd eyes on the 
woman, but before he could utter 
his routine questions she said 
quickly, “Please, your Honor, don’t 
ask a lot of questions. Just try 
to understand. We live in a 1-room 
ap’t and have different tastes in 
radio programs!”—Swing Mag. i 


“ ” 


A salesman knocked on the door 
of Babe Ruth’s* home at Glendale, 
Calif, one winter day, interrupting 
Babe in a study of the past yr’s 
batting averages. 

“Have you an encyclopedia in 
your home?” asked the salesman. 

“A what?” inq’d Babe. 

“An encyclopedia.” 

“Naw, I guess we ain’t got none.” 

“Have you any children here?” 

“Yeah, we got some.” 

“Then you should, by all means, 
have an encyclopedia. No child can 
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get along very well in school with- 
out one.” 

“Listen!” announced the Babe. 
“My kids is all healthy and they 
can walk to school. We don’t need 
none of them things.”—FrREeD Rus- 
SELL, l’ll Try Anything Twice. (Mc- 
Quiddy) j 

We see by the agricultural 
papers that agronomists are 
busily engaged in perfecting 
new and better strains of oats. 

Heck! and the wild ones were 

always so nice.—Phoenix Flame, 

hm, Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 


In San Francisco, an indignant 
lady returned for credit a copy 
of the Kinsey report. “I don’t see,” 
she complained, “why he had to 
betray all men’s baser instincts 
when they have such beautiful 
ones. I’d like to exchange this for 
a dictionary about the same size.” 
—BENNETT CERF, Sat Review of Lit- 
erature. k 

A man reaches middle age 
when his vest sticks out far 
enough to catch the falling 
ashes.—O A BATTISTA. 


“ ” 


A young man wrote to a prom- 
inent business firm, ordering a 
razor: “Dear Sirs: Please find en- 
closed 50¢ for one of your razors 


Reading some toasts given at | 
banquets in bygone days makes | 
one wish to have been there. | 

A cynical toast ran: “Woman, | 
she requires no eulogy; she | 
speaks for herself!” I 

A gallant young man, refer- 
ring to 1 mbr of the weaker | 
sex, said she was “a delectable | 
dear: so sweet that honey would | 
blush in her presence, and trea- | 
cle stand appalled.” | 

At a certain gathering, the | 
toast was to “the bench and | 
the bar. If it were not for the | 
bar there would be little use for | 
the bench.” | 

A writer of comedies was giv- | 
en the following toast at a din- | 
ner: “The author’s very good | 
health. May he live to be as | 
old as his jokes.”—ZJrish News. 1 | 
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as adv’d—John Jones. P S—I 
forgot to enclose the 50¢ ‘but no 
doubt a firm of your high stand- 
ing will send the razor anyway.” 

The firm addressed repl’d: “Dear 
Sir: Your most valued order rec’d 
the other day and we are sending 
the razor as per request, and hope 
it will prove satisfactory. P S— 
We forgot to enclose the razor, but 
no doubt a man with your cheek 
will have no need of it.”—Mesabi 
News. m 

A schoolboy, asked to write about 
the Arctic regions, put: “An Es- 
kimo is one of God’s frozen people.” 
—Tit-Bits. (London) n 

Observing the women primping 
in restaurant and theaters, on 
buses and st cars and other public 
places, a farmer, visiting the city 
after a long absence, remarked to 
his wife: “I don’t like these im- 
promptu complexions the ladies 
affect!” 

“Impromptu complexions?” re- 
joined the little woman. 

“Yes,” explained the farmer, “the 
kind they make up as they go 
along.”—Wall St Jnl. 0 

Kelly and his wife went to a 
local concert, and Mrs Kelly loud- 
ly applauded one of the singers. 

“Why are you clapping for an 
encore?” he asked. “Her singing 
was terrible.” 

“I know,” his wife repl’d, “but 
I want to have another look at 
her frock.”—Cork (Eire) Evening 
Echo. Pp 

A young man, back from a va- 
cation in Monte Carlo, reports that 
he had to borrow a dinner jacket 
from an English friend in order to 
attend a formal affair. Unfortu- 
nately, the jacket was much too 
large for him and whenever he 
shook hands with another guest 
the sleeve would slip down and 
envelop both their hands. “This is 
frightfully embarrassing,” the young 
man eventually whispered to his 
English friend. 

“Don’t worry,” came the hearten- 
ing reply. “You’re a great hit. 
Everyone thinks it’s your coun- 
try’s idea of a practical joke.”— 
This Wk. q 





DENTAL AIDS: Orajet, radically 
new method of cleaning teeth, is 
hydraulic device that connects to 
faucet with plastic tubing. Squirts 
6 small streams of water—plain or 
flavored with dentifrice—from side 
of small knob at end of nozzle. 
Forceful sprays will clean where 
bristles don’t ordinarily reach. N Y 
dentist-inventor hopes to reduce 
bacterial count in mouth, slow 
formation of tartar. (Seventeen) 

FIRE—Protection: Fire-resistant 
flexible coating for aviation gas 
tanks can be applied with a brush. 
Stands up under direct flame, 
temp of 1,800°. B F Goodrich. 
(Newsweek) 


FURNITURE: Air-conditioned 
bed is low-slung, set on coasters. 
Mattress, of foam rubber, has holes 
thru which air circulates from con- 
ditioning unit underneath. Air con- 
ditioner can be set for either warm 
or cool air. (Walter B Stiles, Inc, 
Grand Rapids, Mich) 

PAINT—Brushes: For storing wet 
paint brushes, plastic bag is said 
to keep them soft and usable for 
long periods. Dewey & Almy Chem- 
ical Co, Cambridge, Mass. (Finan- 
cial Post, Canada) 


PLASTER—Plastics: New plastic 
reduces weight of ordinary gypsum 
plaster by 58%. Light perlite ag- 
gregate is. substituted for sand us- 
ually compounded with gypsum, 
making product lighter, much bet- 
ter insulator. (Horizons, syndicated 
by Cambridge Assoc’s, Boston) 

SAFETY DEVICES: To help 
identify counterfeit money, new 
“Spuriscope” device operates some- 
thing like dial phone. To check 
a piece of money, dial serial num- 
ber on face; alphabetical series 
designation appears on dial. If bill 
doesn’t bear same letters as those 
on dial, it is counterfeit. (Ruth 
Devices Corp’n, 11 Broadway, N Y) 





This Is Peace, Right Now—GEo 
Britt, Survey, 7-49. 

Except for fighting in China, In- 
donesia, Burma, India, Israel, 
Greece, and a few other places 
which cost more than 1 million 
military casualties together with 
what happened to the bystanders, 
and also excepting some very gory 
riots and a number of revolutions, 
the world has suffered no major 
peace disturbance since V-J Day... 

Peace, we may profitably remind 
ourselves, is precisely what we've 
got right now. The word peace has 
been twisted and cheapened for 
all sorts of ulterior purposes. But 
I'd like to suggest as a personal 
belief that a most serious difficulty 
to us as Americans comes from 
not appreciating the peace that is 
ours while wishfully expecting 
something else. 

The war talk in the U S has 
found attentive listeners, quite 
aside from Soviet and Communist 
denouncers of “American warmong- 
ering.” The New Statesman & Na- 
tion (London) reported recently 
that we are “reading every day 
about the unassailable strength of 
the American way of life and the 
necessity of preparing for the next 
war.” ... Prof C D MacDougall 
of the Northwestern Univ school 
of journalism said in a speech that 
“the majority of American news- 
papers and radio commentators are 
in the vanguard of those who are 
rapidly convincing a majority of 
the American people that war is 
the only solution.” ... 

What is peace? Suppose we say 
that peace is a state of non-bellig- 
erency in which a people feels 
either satisfied or reconciled—and 
anybody who doesn’t like it is a 
menace and probably a brigand ... 

Well, what is war? For a long 
time, even before the definition 
was formulated, the world acted 
according to the von Clausewitz 
idea that war was “a continuation 
of political relations.” It took over 
where diplomacy failed and carried 
on toward the same objectives. 
That rule applied to innumerable 


The 6th point to the Atlantic | 


Charter* reads: “After the final 
destruction of Nazi tyranny, 
they hope to see established a 
peace which will afford to all 
nations the means of dwelling 
in safety within their own 
boundaries, and which will af- 
ford assurance that all men in 
all lands may live out their lives 
in freedom from fear and want.” 


past wars, but . . it began to 
look obsolete during World War II 
even before the atom bomb was 
dropped. There was no advantage 
in war any longer for anyone. 
Post-atomically speaking, war is 
suicide, and that is the only realis- 
tic definition. That throws a fresh 
light on the definition of peace. 
Our choice no longer lies between 
war and peace. It is war or surviv- 
al. Peace is the chance to survive, 
and we have our chance today. 





Music Can Improve Your Sight— 
DESMOND DuNNE, Tit-Bits (London), 
7-1-'49. 

The power of music to uplift or 
depress, to heal or destroy, is by 
no means new. The age-old story 
of Saul and David shows the dis- 
turbing effect of music and the 
Bible has many references to the 
soothing qualities of lute and harp. 

Radio listeners can have no 
doubt that music soothes—and 
sometimes sickens. One woman 
could not listen to Ravel’s Bolero 
without becoming hysterical .. . 

Music is a form of noise. Re- 
cently scientists have discovered 
all sorts of wonderful things about 
noise: that if the vibrations are 
altered it can burn and change the 
shape of so-called solid substances. 


It can drive people mad or kill 
them. And if properly regulated it 
can give back sanity and renew 
health . 

The effect of music can be sci- 
entifically deduced. Ginett and 
Courtier found that lively major 
chords, without relation to melody, 
quickened the breathing; single 
notes increased the action of the 
heart, and rousing melodies made 
it beat faster. Thus, heart, lungs, 
and nervous system are affected. 

With deeper and quicker breath- 
ing, more oxygen flows into the 
lungs. There is an increased sup- 
ply of blood and the lungs get 
rid of carbonic acid and waste 
matter. Sometimes music may be 
substituted for physical exercise... 

Statistics kept by the Manhattan 
State Hospital . . . show that 38% 
of the patients treated by music 
recover completely; 33% improve 
and 29% are unaffected... 

Prof Kravkov, the Russian scien- 
tist, found that music sometimes 
improves a patient’s sight as much 
as. 25%. Rhythm is the secret and 
Kravkov declares that even the 
rhythmic ticking of a clock stimu- 
lates the eye muscles. 
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